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alphabet and written language for liis tribe. This alphabet, which was 
constructed with wonderful ingenuity, consisted of eighty-six characters, 
each representing a syllable ; and it had already come into use, to a 
considerable extent, before the whites had heard anything of it. After 
a time the missionaries took up Sequoyah's idea, and had types cast and 
a printing press supplied to the Cherokee nation, and a newspaper was 
started in 1828, partly in this character. Driven with the rest of his tribe, 
beyond the Mississippi, he died in New Mexico, in 1843. His remarkable 
alphabet is still in use, although destined to pass away with his nation ; 
but not into oblivion, for his name attached to one of the grandest and 
most impressive productions of the vegetable kingdom will forever keep 


his memory green.* 

Having given a few items in the history of the discovery of the Big- 
Trees, we will pass on to detail some of the facts in regard to their 
geographical distribution, age, size, and appearance, with which it will 
be desirable for travellers to be acquainted. 

The Big Tree is extremely limited to its range ; even more so than its 
twin brother, the redwood. The latter is strictly a Coast Range or sea- 
board tree ; the other inland, or exclusively limited to the Sierra. Both 
trees are, also, peculiarly Californian. A very few of the redwood may 
be found just across the border in Oregon, but the Big Tree has never 
been found outside of California, and probably never will be.f 

The redwood forms an interrupted belt along the Coast Ranges, from 
about latitude 36° to 42°, or from a little below the head of the Nacimiento 
river, north to the northern boundary of the State. Between the southern 
termination of the belt and Carmelo, the redwoods occur but sparingly, 
nowhere forming extensive groves ; and from Carmelo to the Pajaro river 
they are interrupted altogether. Near the last-named place this tree sets 
in again, and forms a tolerably continuous belt north to a point nearly 
opposite Half-Moon Bay, keeping well upon the western side of the 
ridges, but descending on the eastern side into the canons. There were 
formerly fine redwoods opposite San Francisco, along the crest of the 
Contra Costa Hills ; but they are now all cut down. The small patches 
of them in Marin Country are fast going the same way. Beyond Russian 


*For the above particulars of Sequoyah’s history, and several oilier items which we have not here space 
to publish, we are indebted to Professor Brewer. 

+ There are several /ossiZ species of the genus Sequoia. The Miocene Tertiary of Greenland, in 70° north latitude, 
furnishes one— the Sequoia Langsdovffii— which, according to the eminent botanist Heer, can with difficulty be distin- 
guished from the redwood of California ; it may, perhaps, be identical with it. The statement above, that the Sequoia 
is a peculiarly Californian genus, must be understood as referring to the vegetation of the present geological epoch, 
and not to that of former ages. 
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River, however, the belt of redwoods widens out rapidly, forming almost 
a continuous forest, some ten or fifteen miles in width, up to the northern 
end of Mendocino County, or for more than a hundred miles. From here 
north, through Humboldt, Klamath and Del Norte counties, this tree 
occurs in more or less disconnected patches, some of which, however, 
cover an extensive area. In this direction the redwood gradually 
approaches the coast, and at Humboldt and Trinity Bays, and near 
Crescent City, is directly upon the ocean. Mr. Bolander thinks that his 
observations show clearly that the redwood is exclusively confined to 
a peculiar kind of rock — the metamorphic sandstone — and it is certain, 
also, that it will only flourish where it is frequently enveloped in the 
ocean fogs. 

The redwood is the glory of the Coast Ranges ; its gigantic size and 
its beauty of form and foliage entitle it to a place hardly second to that 
of the Big Tree itself, as may be gathered from the following facts, derived 
chiefly from the notes of Messrs. Brewer and Bolander. 

Near Santa Cruz is a redwood grove of great beauty ; the largest tree 
is 50 feet in circumference at the base and 275 feet high. Near Crescent 
City Professor Brewer measured one 58 feet in circumference at four feet 
from the ground, and it scarcely swelled at all at its base. Several 
persons stated, however, that there were larger ones south of this, and 
that, near the Klamath River, there were some as much as thirty feet 
in diameter. Mr. Ashburner heard of a hollow redwood stump, seven 
miles back from Eureka, thirty-eight feet in diameter, in which thirty- 
three pack-mules were corralled at one time. Mr. Bolander reported 
a redwood twenty-live feet in diameter, near Little River, Mendocino 
County. 

During the stormy winter of 1861-2, immense numbers of redwood 
logs were carried out to sea, along the coast in the northern part of the 
State. They were so abundant, as to be dangerous to ships, at a distance 
of over 150 miles from land. During a heavy southwest gale, great 
numbers of these were cast on shore near Crescent City, and thrown 
together in gigantic piles. Professor Brewer measured a dozen of these 
broken, battered logs, and found them to vary from 120 to 210 feet in 
length ; one of 200 feet was ten feet in diameter at the base, and another 
of 210 feet was three feet in diameter at the little end. Accurate measure- 
ments of the height of the trees standing in the forests of this region 
are wanting ; but there are supposed to be many redwoods from 250 
to 300 feet in elevation. 
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